Table 2-1 lists several other advanced treatment systems with
capacities of 3,300 m /day (1 million gal/day) or greater, together
with the purpose of the facility and the processes used for
treatment. The processes are generally similar to those used at
Water Factory 21.

One of the earliest planned wastewater reuse schemes to help
augment a potable water supply was that used at Whittier Narrows,
Calif. When the plant was first operated, the water was treated by
activated sludge and placed in spreading basins to percolate through
the ground and become part of the groundwater aquifer used as a
source for the local water supply.  Surface water from other sources
was percolated in the same basins so that the reclaimed water was
diluted. Recently, the plant was modified to include filtration.
Other similar plants providing indirect potable reuse have been built
or are planned in the Los Angeles and Orange County areas (Horne,
1979; Nellor et al.., 1979; Wassermann and Radimsky, 1979). Reclaimed
water in these two areas has amounted to as much as 23% of the water
entering the groundwater basin (Nellor et al., 1979).

In 1968 the first large-scale plant using current advanced
treatment techniques was put into operation at South Lake Tahoe. The
product water was not intended for potable reuse; it became a
recreational lake used for fishing and boating. Nonetheless, the
operation has provided experience with potable reuse technology. The
processes used are similar to those at Water Factory 21, except there
is no demineralization.

In 1969, the first (and, in 1981, the only) facility to provide
direct potable reuse of wastewater began operating at Windhoek,
Namibia. Modifications to improve influent quality and to reflect
better technology were completed in 1976 (van Vuuren et al., 1980) .
The reclaimed water is pumped directly into the water treatment
plant, blended with stored surface water, and treated by normal
processes of coagulation and filtration. The reclamation plant was
built to offset a serious water deficiency in the area, and the water
provided at times comprises 20% to 50% of the municipal supply.

Pretreatment consists of trickling-filter biological treatment
and storage in "maturation ponds," similar to the oxidation ponds
with algae sometimes used in the United States. Before 1976, the
algae in the maturation ponds were depended on to remove ammonia and
were themselves removed in advanced treatment by air flotation.  In
1976, lime treatment and air stripping were incorporated to replace
the flotation units. The process stream is now similar to that at
Water Factory 21.

The Stander experimental waste reclamation plant in Daspoort,
Pretoria, South Africa, was designed as a full-scale plant to
evaluate different processes and to provide information on efficiency
and reliability of advanced treatment for potable reuse (Prinsloo et
al., 1978). Water is a scarce resource in this area, and situations
similar to that at Windhoek were anticipated. Between 1970 and 1976,
the influent was trickling-filter treated municipal wastewater; since
then, the influent has been treated by activated sludge.  Similar
changes were used later at the Windhoek plant.

The reclamation plant in Palo Alto, Calif, (operated by the Santa
Clara Valley Water District) was also constructed to provide a